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II. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 



" Well, but will you tell me, after all, what is a public school ? " 
The propounder of this was an American gentleman, of high culture 
himself and deeply interested in the subject of education. He was 
not satisfied with the state of things in his own country, and was 
persuaded that the time had come when an effort must be made to 
meet the demand for some other stepping-stone for their boys than 
the common school or the private boarding-school, between the 
home of the American gentry and the universities. He had read 
such documents as he could lay hands on as to the English public- 
schools system, and had convinced himself that there might be 
something in it which would be of use to him in his search. At 
any rate, he would run over and study it for himself. Accordingly, 
having obtained such letters as he thought might be of use to him, 
he sailed for England, and, after consultation with and under the 
advice of some of those to whom they were addressed, made a tour of 
inspection which comprised most of the English public schools. He 
had been much pleased with his adventures : had seen a number of 
fine buildings, some of them of rare historical interest ; had got much 
information as to the methods of study and discipline ; had looked on 
at any number of cricket matches and other games, and been much 
impressed by the skill and activity of the boys, and the beauty of 
their raiment ; had talked with masters, and prefects, and other 
boys, big and little, and had come back full of all manner of facts 
and figures. But in one thing he had failed, and in a matter, too, 
which he not unreasonably held to lie at the very root of his in- 
quiry ; and so, after his six weeks' wanderings, returned to his ori- 
ginal mentor in London, before starting on his return voyage, with 
the above question, "What is a public school?" Many replies, 
indeed, he had heard, but none which had at all satisfied him. Thus 
he had been told by a sixth-form boy in the Eton eleven, that the 
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only public schools in England were those which played against 
each other in a yearly match at Lord's cricket-ground ; according 
to the captain of Westminster, a royal foundation was the true 
test ; other authorities of equal weight had limited public schools 
to those entitled to contend for the Elcho shield and Spencer cup at 
the Wimbledon gatherings of the National Rifle Association. A 
Liberal under-master at Rugby had defined public schools as those 
which possessed a foundation controlled by persons in no way in- 
terested in the profits of the institution ; while at Shrewsbury he 
had been assured that a charter of some Plantagenet or Tudor sov- 
ereign was of the essence of a true public school. From his own 
observations and inquiries, however, he remained quite dissatisfied 
with all and each of these definitions, and came back with steady 
persistence to his starting-point, " What is a public school — in your 
country ? " 

The question is one of considerable difficulty. To some extent, 
however, the answer has been furnished by the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1861 to inquire into the nature and application of the 
endowments and revenues, and into the administration and manage- 
ment of certain specified colleges and schools commonly known as the 
Public Schools Commission. Nine are named in the Queen's letter 
of appointment, viz., Eton, Winchester, Westminster, the Charter- 
house, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors', Harrow, Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury. The reasons probably which suggested this selection were, 
that the nine named foundations had in the course of centuries 
emerged from the mass of endowed grammar-schools, and had made 
for themselves a position which justified their being placed in a dis- 
tinct category, and classed as " public schools." It will be seen as 
we proceed that all these nine have certain features in common, dis- 
tinguishing them from the ordinary grammar-schools which exist in 
almost every country town in England. Many of these latter are 
now waking up to the requirements of the new time and following 
the example of their more illustrious sisters. The most notable ex- 
amples of this revival are such schools as those at Sherborne, Gig- 
gleswick, and Tunbridge Wells, which, while remodeling themselves 
on the lines laid down by the Public Schools Commissioners, are to 
some extent providing a training more adapted to the means and 
requirements of our middle classes in the nineteenth century than 
can be found at any of the nine public schools. But twenty years 
ago the movement which has since made such astonishing progress 
was scarcely felt in quiet country places like these, and the old en- 
voi* cxxvin. — no. 269. 23 
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dowments were allowed to run to waste in a fashion which is now 
scarcely credible. 

The same impulse which has put new life into the endowed 
grammar-schools throughout England has worked even more re- 
markably in another direction. The Victorian age bids fair to rival 
the Elizabethan in the number and importance of the new schools 
which it has founded and will hand on to the coming generation. 
Marlborough, Haileybury, Uppingham, Rossall, Clifton, Chelten- 
ham, Radley, Malvern, and Wellington College, are nine schools 
which have taken their place in the first rank, and, while following 
reverently the best traditions of the older foundations, are in some 
respects setting them an example of what the public-school system 
may become at its best, and how it may be adapted to meet new 
conditions of national life. 

In order, then, to get clear ideas on the general question, we must 
keep these three classes of school in mind — the nine old foundations 
recognized in the first instance by the Royal Commission of 1861 ; 
the old foundations which have remained local grammar-schools 
until within the last few years, but are now enlarging their bounds, 
conforming more or less to the public-school system, and becoming 
national institutions ; and, lastly, the modern foundations which 
started from the first as public schools, professing to adapt them- 
selves to the new circumstances and requirements of modern English 
life. The public schools of England fall under one or other of these 
categories. No one who understands the subject would question 
the claim of the modern foundations named above to the title of 
public schools, in the same sense in which it is applied to the nine. 
Of the schools in the second category only a certain number can be 
classed as public, as distinguished from local grammar-schools, and 
perhaps the best rough method for ascertaining which these are is 
furnished by the conferences of head masters, now held yearly, at 
the end of the summer term. Where the governing bodies of 
grammar-schools desire to conform to the public-school system, it 
may be assumed that they will be represented by their head masters 
on these occasions. Tried by this test there are in all some forty 
foundations, which may fairly be called the public schools of Eng- 
land, and»which would have to be studied by any American educa- 
tional reformer, desirous of satisfying himself what, if any, portion 
of the system can be carried across the Atlantic to any useful pur- 
pose. 

We may now turn to the historic side of the question, dealing 
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first, as is due to their importance, with the nine schools of our first 
category. The oldest, and in some respects most famous of these, 
is Winchester School, or, as it was named hy its founder, William 
of Wykeham, the College of St. Mary of Winchester, founded in 
1382. Its constitution still retains much of the impress left on it 
by the great Bishop of the greatest Plantagenet King, five centuries 
ago. Toward the end of the fourteenth century Oxford was already 
the center of English education, but from the want of grammar- 
schools boys went up by hundreds untaught in the simplest rudi- 
ments of learning, and when there lived in private hostels or 
lodging-houses, in a vast throng, under no discipline, and exposed 
to many hardships and temptations. In view of this state of things, 
William of Wykeham founded his grammar-school at Winchester 
and his college at Oxford, binding the two together, so that the 
school might send up properly trained scholars to the university, 
where they would be received at New College, in a suitable aca- 
demical home, which should in its turn furnish governors and mas- 
ters for the school. As might have been expected, the school itself 
took a collegiate shape, and under the original statutes consisted 
of a warden, ten fellows, seventy scholars, a head and second mas- 
ter, three chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen choristers. All these 
were amply provided for by the original endowments, but in addi- 
tion the statutes provided for the admission of ten "filii nobil- 
ium ac valentium personarum dicti collegii specialium amicorum," 
who were to be educated in college at their own charges. How 
gently England deals with old institutions may be seen by compar- 
ing the Winchester of to-day with that of William of Wykeham. 
As time went on the college property increased enormously in 
value, and long periods occurred in which a very different estimate 
from that of the Bishop came to be put on the higher education. 
And so, while the school never altogether failed in its work, great 
abuses crept in. College and school were kept as a close borough ; 
the fellowships, pleasant sinecures of some five hundred pounds a 
year, and a good house, were monopolized by founders' kin and old 
Wykehamists of quiet tastes and popular manners ; the splendid 
scholarships, which carried their fortunate possessors to New Col- 
lege, franked them through the university, and often provided for 
them for life, were given without competition of any kind. All 
this is changed. The old connection between school and college 
has been preserved, but both have been thrown open, with the 
result that England does not contain two more satisfactory places 
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of education. The governing body has been thoroughly reformed, 
but it still consists of a warden and eleven fellows, of whom four 
only, instead of ten, are stipendiary and seven honorary. The sti- 
pendiary fellows are elected by the whole governing body, and must 
be persons distinguished in literature or science, or who have done 
long and eminent service to the school as masters. The honorary 
fellows, except the "Warden of New College, who is one ex officio, 
have no payment from the college funds, and must be persons quali- 
fied by position or attainments to be of use to the school. The col- 
legers, or foundation scholars (who get a first-class education almost 
free) have increased to one hundred, selected by open competition, 
the cleverest boys being attracted from all parts of the country by 
the value of these prizes. The ten " filii valentium personarum " 
have increased, under the name of commoners, to upward of two 
hundred, who are boarded in the masters' houses. 

The salary of the warden is now fixed at £1,700 a year and a 
house, and that of each of the four paid fellows at £700 (instead 
of ten at the lower rate named above). The head master gets from 
all sources about £3,000 a year, the second master £1,400, and the 
under-masters according to the length and value of their service, 
from £250 to £800, besides the profits of boarders in the case of 
those who have houses. The college endowments consist of real 
estate situate mainly in Hants and Wilts, producing an average 
income of upward of £17,000, and of stock producing another 
£2,000 or thereabouts in dividends. There are also thirteen church 
livings in the patronage of the warden and fellows ranging be- 
tween £100 and £600 a year. 

"We must now turn to the monitorial system, which is common 
in principle to all public schools, though differing largely in detail. 
Its origin may be traced to William of Wykeham's statutes, by 
which it is provided that " in each of the chambers three scholars 
of good character, and more advanced than their fellows in age, 
discretion, and knowledge, shall be chosen to superintend their 
chamber-fellows in their studies, to oversee them diligently, and to 
certify and inform the warden and head master from time to time 
respecting their behavior, conversation, and progress." There are 
six chambers in college, and therefore eighteen prefects, to which 
number twelve have since been added for commoners — of these, 
eight have power only in chambers, while the remainder are full 
prefects (plend potentate prcefecti), with power everywhere. Of 
these, again, five "officers" have charge of the hall, schools, library, 
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and chapel, of ■whom the prefect of hall is the chief, being " the gov- 
ernor of the school among the boys," and their organ of communi- 
cation with the head master. The five oificers are chosen by the 
warden, in consultation with the head master, and all are invested 
by him with their authority in a traditional form of words, of which 
the operative ones are " prseficio te sociis concameralibus, pragficio te 
aulse." The system of fagging is connected with this government 
by prefects. They and they only have power to fag, and the only 
boys exempted from fagging are those in the fifth form. It is un- 
necessary for our purpose to consider the somewhat elaborate details 
of the traditional system, which at one time pressed heavily on the 
liberty and studies of the lower boys. At present fagging is re- 
duced to running on errands, attending at breakfast and tea, and 
fielding for a certain time at cricket. The prefects' powers include 
that of " tunding," or punishing corporally. We must defer any 
remark on the general system for the present, but may just note 
here that, in the milder form which it has taken of late years, fag- 
ging is undoubtedly popular among the boys at Winchester who are 
subject to it, and, strange as it may seem to transatlantic readers, 
would not be abolished to-morrow were it put to the vote of the 
forms below the fifth. 

Winchester School, though under the shadow of the founder- 
Bishop's own cathedral, has a fine chapel of its own, in which there 
are daily morning prayers, conducted by a master, consisting of a 
portion of the Liturgy with chanting. The hours of work in school 
are on two days of the week between six and seven and on the 
other days between four and five hours, besides which the boys in 
the higher forms have composition and examination work to do out 
of school-hours. A hard-working sixth-form boy will generally 
study seven hours a day, and perhaps from nine to ten before ex- 
aminations, and will give probably on an average three more hours a 
day to cricket and other games. The boys are allowed to go where 
they please during play-hours, except in the city, which is out of 
bounds. 

Our notice of the remaining schools must be even more meager 
than the skeleton sketch we have given of the oldest of them. 
Next in date comes the royal foundation of Eton, or " The College 
of the Blessed Mary of Eton, near Windsor." It was founded by 
Henry VI., a. d. 1446, upon the model of Winchester, with a col- 
legiate establishment of a provost, ten fellows (reduced to seven in 
the reign of Edward IV.), seventy scholars, and ten chaplains (now 
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reduced to two, who are called " conducts "), and a head and lower 
master, ten lay clerks, and twelve choristers. The provost and fel- 
lows are the governing body, who appoint the head master, and 
claim the right to name the provost also, though this has always in 
practice been done by the Crown. Around this center the great 
school, numbering now a thousand boys, has gathered, the college, 
however, still retaining its own separate organization and traditions. 
Besides the splendid buildings and playing-fields at Eton, the col- 
lege holds real property of the yearly value of upward of £20,000, 
and forty livings ranging from £100 to £1,200 of yearly value. 
The income of the provost is about £2,000 a year, and of the paid 
fellows £850. The offices of vice-provost, bursar, ' precentor, sa- 
crist, and librarian have until recently been also held by follows. 
King's College, Cambridge, stands in much the same relation to 
Eton as New College, Oxford, to Winchester, being fed by the 
King's scholars year by year, and having had until recently the 
practical monopoly of the masterships at the school. King's has 
been now thrown open to all Eton boys, oppidans as well as schol- 
ars. Besides the King's scholarships, there are sixteen other schol- 
arships at the universities yearly competed for at Eton. The sys- 
tem of private tuition prevails there more than at any other of the 
public schools, and the school-work is consequently lighter. There 
is daily chapel with choral service on saints' days, at which the con- 
ducts, one of whom acts also as curator to the parish of Eton, offi- 
ciate. The monitorial system scarcely exists at Eton, except m col- 
lege, the sixth-form boys being, however, expected to preserve 
order, and having the right to fag, which is shared also by the fifth 
form. The river competes with the playing-fields at Eton, where 
rowing is at least as popular as cricket, and the captain of the boats 
even a greater personage than the captain of the eleven. The boys 
are free to go where they please in play-hours, including the town 
of Windsor ; but are expected to " shirk," or, in other words, to 
run away, when they meet a master outside the playing-fields. The 
prestige of Eton, arising from its royal foundation and proximity to 
Windsor Castle, and its convenient distance from London, has made 
it the fashionable school for many generations, and has attracted to 
it large numbers of boys, the sons of rich parents, who look more 
to pleasant surroundings than high intellectual culture, and desire 
to provide them at an early age for their sons. 

The school next in date stands out in sharp contrast to Winches- 
ter and Eton. It is St. Paul's School, founded by Dean Colet, the 
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friend of Erasmus, a. d. 1512, for the teaching of a hundred and 
fifty-three boys " of all nations and countries." The number is 
that of the miraculous draught of fishes, which is supposed to have 
been the Dean's guide in fixing it. There is no distinction among 
the boys, as at Winchester and Eton, between scholars and com- 
moners or oppidans, every boy having his education free, subject 
only to the payment at his admission of 4d., " once and for ever, 
for writing of his name." Dean Colet was before all things a citi- 
zen (son of a famous Lord Mayor) and a radical reformer, and his 
notions of school management stand out in sharp contrast to those 
of Bishop and King. He will have no machinery of warden, fel- 
lows, and the rest, or allied college at the university, and has little 
confidence in clerical management. So he constituted the Mercers' 
Guild, of which he was an hereditary member, the governing body 
of his school, to whom he conveyed certain estates in Buckingham- 
shire for its maintenance. By his statute the masters, wardens, 
and assistants of the Mercers' Company are to choose annually two 
honest and substantial men of their fellowship as surveyors of the 
school, who shall take the charge and management for the year. 
The two surveyors, however, in practice only look after the ac- 
counts and pay the masters' salaries, referring all questions of man- 
agement to the court of assistants of the company. The Dean's 
plan in its working contrasts in some respects favorably, in others 
unfavorably, with those of Bishop and King : favorably as regards 
the management of the estates. These in Colet's time produced an 
income of less than £200, which, under the management of the 
Mercers' Company, has now risen to £10,000. And while the war- 
den, provost, and fellows have absorbed the lion's share of the en- 
dowments at Eton and "Winchester, the Mercers' Company have 
never raised the salaries fixed for the surveyors in 1602 at £4 a 
year apiece, while the expenses of the court of assistants in con- 
nection with the school have been kept under £250 a year. On the 
other hand, the nomination of the scholars has become a matter of 
patronage, each member of the court of assistants taking them in 
rotation. They have also jealously guarded their powers, so that 
the head master has less control than in any other school, not being 
allowed even the selection and appointment of his staff. This under 
Colet's ordinances consisted of a head master, a sur-master, and a 
chaplain, but has been enlarged to seven, masters, with adequate 
salaries, the head master's being £900, with the rents of two houses 
at Stepney and a residence adjoining the school. There is no chapel 
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attached to St. Paul's School, the original one having been burned 
in the great fire and never rebuilt ; but Latin prayers, two of which 
were written by Erasmus, are read by the captain of the school 
twice a day. The whole of the head form (the eighth) act as moni- 
tors ; but, as the school is practically a day-school, their powers and 
duties are limited. The school buildings still stand at the east end 
of St. Paul's Churchyard, fronting on one of the noisiest thorough- 
fares in the city. The suggestion of the Public Schools Commis- 
sioners for their removal to some more retired part of the metropo- 
lis, where a small playground or at least fives courts and a gymna- 
sium might be provided, is still under the consideration of the 
Mercers' Company. The exhibitions to the universities belonging 
to the school are (in the opinion of the late head master) too numer- 
ous and too easily obtained. No English school has a higher scho- 
lastic tradition than St. Paul's. William Lely, the grammarian and 
first teacher of Greek in London, was the first high master, and 
Camden and Leland among the earliest scholars, who have been 
followed by an illustrious succession from Milton to the present 
Bishop of Manchester. But of late there has been (the Commis- 
sioners remark) a growing tendency in the court of assistants to 
narrow the sphere of its operations, and convert it from a public 
school into a mere charitable foundation, useful to individuals, but 
of little public importance. 

Shrewsbury School, which follows next in order of seniority, 
claims a royal foundation, but is in reality the true child of the 
town's folk. The dissolution of the monasteries destroyed also the 
seminaries attached to many of them, to the great injury of popular 
education. This was specially the case in Shropshire, so in 1551 
the bailiffs, burgesses, and inhabitants of Shrewsbury and the neigh- 
borhood petitioned Edward VI. for a grant of some portion of the 
estates of the dissolved collegiate churches for the purpose of found- 
ing a free school. The King consented, and granted to the peti- 
tioners the appropriated tithes of several livings and a charter, but 
died before the school was organized. It was in abeyance during 
Mary's reign, but opened in the fourth year of Elizabeth, 1562, by 
Thomas Aston, who soon drew to it not only the sons of citizens of 
Shrewsbury, but those of the gentry of Shropshire and the neigh- 
boring counties. Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville, and Robert 
Devereux, afterward Earl of Essex, were among his pupils. Dis- 
cussions which at once arose as to the government of the school 
between the corporation of Shrewsbury and Mr. Aston, represent- 
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ing the Crown, were settled in 1577, temporarily, when the school 
ordinances were passed by which the Bishop of Litchfield was 
named visitor, the appointment of head master was vested in the 
master and fellows of St. John's, and the practical control and man- 
agement in the town bailiffs and head master. There has been a 
long struggle over the foundation, the town contending for a prac- 
tical monopoly of its emoluments and benefits, which, if successful, 
would have degraded Shrewsbury from the rank of a public school. 
It has ended by the adoption of the scheme of the Public Schools 
Commissioners, and the governing body now consists of thirteen 
members — three named by the corporation of Shrewsbury, three by 
the Crown, one by each of the colleges of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and St. John's and Magdalen, Cambridge, the remaining four being 
elected by the governing body itself. The right of gratuitous edu- 
cation is limited to forty free scholars. The thirty-four scholar- 
ships and exhibitions to the universities have been thrown open. 
The monitorial system is carried out by twelve prsepostors, who, 
upon entering office, engage in writing on the part of the school 
with the head master to do and prevent certain things. They read 
the lessons in chapel, call over the names, and represent the school 
before the head master. They have the power of setting imposi- 
tions within certain limits, but none of caning. Four fags are al- 
lotted to the praepostors' room, who serve by weekly rotation, laying 
breakfast and tea and running messages ; but there is no individual 
fagging, or fagging at games. The revenues of the school amount 
to £3,100 a year, arising almost entirely from tithe-rent charges. 
The head- master's emoluments, including profits of his boarding- 
house, are about £2,000 a year. The school attends Sunday-morn- 
ing service at the church of St. Mary's, but otherwise the services 
are held in the school-chapel. 

"We have now reached the great group of Elizabethan schools, 
to which indeed Shrewsbury may also be said to belong, as it was 
not opened until the Queen had been three years on the throne. 
The two metropolitan schools of "Westminster and Merchant Taylors' 
were in fact founded in 1560, two years before the opening of 
Shrewsbury. "Westminster as a royal foundation must take prece- 
dence. It is a grammar-school attached by the Queen to the colle- 
giate church of St. Peter, commonly called "Westminster Abbey, 
and founded for the free education of forty scholars in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. The Queen, with characteristic thriftiness, provided 
no endowment for her school, leaving the costs of maintenance as 
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a charge on the general revenues of the dean and chapter, which 
indeed were, then as now, fully competent to sustain the burden. 
Other boys have always been taught with the foundation scholars, 
the number being fixed by statute at eighty ; but this limit has not 
been observed. The scholars are elected by a system of competi- 
tion called the challenge, of the nature of the old academical dis- 
putations. The candidates, generally about thirty in number com- 
peting for ten vacancies, come up by twos before the head master, 
beginning from the lowest. The junior proceeds to challenge the 
other to translate some portion of Greek epigram or Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses prepared for the occasion. If he can correct any fault 
he takes the other boy's place, who becomes challenger, and attacks 
in his turn. Their " helps," senior boys who have prepared them, 
stand by and counsel their " men," and the head master moderates, 
deciding the point in issue when there is any doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of an answer. The boy who remains successful now chal- 
lenges the candidate next in seniority, and so the struggle goes on 
for some six or eight weeks, the boys who are highest at its close 
getting the vacant Queen's scholarships. These carry them either 
to Christ Church, Oxford, or Trinity, Cambridge, the heads of which 
colleges are on the governing body of the school, with the dean and 
chapter, and six laymen, four named by the Crown and two by 
the governing body. The monitorial system is in force in college. 
The four head boys, as captain and monitors, are formally intrusted 
with the maintenance of discipline by the head master before the 
whole school. The system of fagging was onerous until quite re- 
cently, so much so that its severity was noticed by the Commission- 
ers in their report in 1864. It has since been lightened by the 
appointment of servants to do part of the work (such as calling in 
the early mornings, providing hot water, and making up fires. 
There is no school chapel, the boys attending the Abbey services. 
The hall is the room in which Henry IV. is lying sick in Shake- 
speare's play, and the dormitories and schools form the southern 
side of Dean's Yard. The playground is in Vincent Square, half a 
mile from the school, and the neighborhood is not a healthy one in 
any sense for boys to frequent. Moreover, the headquarters of 
rowing, for which the school was justly celebrated, have migrated 
of late years to quieter and safer waters at Putney, six miles up 
the river. Having regard to which facts, and the constant closing 
in of the city, efforts have been made to remove the school out of 
town. These, however, have failed through the opposition of old 
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Westminsters, fearful of breaking the school traditions and the 
connection with the abbey, and of abandoning the privilege which 
the upper boys possess of entrance to the galleries of the Houses of 
Parliament to hear the debates. Up to the last generation West- 
minster was the school of several of the great political families. 
Two premiers, Lords Aberdeen and Russell, were educated there, 
and many other statesmen ; and, though this is no longer the case, 
the old tradition gives way so slowly that it will probably take at 
least another generation to transplant the school to a healthier and 
more eligible site. 

Merchant Taylors', the other metropolitan school founded in 
1560, owes its origin to Sir Thomas White, a member of the Court 
of Assistants of the company, and founder of St. John's College, 
Oxford. It was probably his promise to connect the school with 
his college which induced the Company to undertake the task, and 
to declare by the statutes, taken in great part from Dean Colet, 
that their school should " have continuance by God's grace for ever." 
Sir Thomas White redeemed his promise by endowing the school 
with thirty-seven fellowships at St. John's College. The fellow- 
ships have been thrown open by an ordinance of the Privy Council 
founded on an act of Parliament, but the school still retains twenty- 
one scholarships at St. John's, of £100 each, and tenable for seven 
years. The school is a day-school of 250 boys, the vacancies being 
filled by the nominees of the Merchant Taylors' Company. The 
boys now pay .£10 a year for their education, all the surplus cost, 
amounting to about £2,000 a year, being borne by the company, 
in whose hands the management and government of the school ex- 
clusively rest. The only trace of the monitorial system is that 
some of the elder boys assist in the school- work. There is no fag- 
ging, the boys never being together out of school-hours. Merchant 
Taylors', it will thus be seen, is a grand foundation, of the highest 
value as a place of education to the sons of professional men and 
clerks living in London ; but as a pure day-school, without the 
monitorial system, and belonging to (or at any rate claimed as be- 
longing to) a city company, would scarcely have been classed as a 
public school but for the fact that it is so included in the Public 
Schools Commission of 1861. Its inclusion tends to show how 
broad the authoritative interpretation of the term is with the Privy 
Council and the legal advisers of the Crown. 

Rugby, or the free school of Lawrence Sheriff, follows next in 
order, having been founded in 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, 
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and citizen of London. His " intent " (as the document expressing 
his wishes is called) declares that his lands in Rugby and Browns- 
over, and his " third of a pasture-ground in Gray's Inn Fields, called 
Conduit Close," shall be applied to maintain a free grammar school 
for the children of Rugby and Brownsover, and the places adjoin- 
ing, and four poor almsmen of the same parishes. These estates, 
after providing a fair schoolhouse and residences for the master 
and almsmen, at first produced a rental of only £24 13s. 4d. In 
due time, however, Conduit Close became a part of central London, 
and Rugby School the owner of eight acres of houses in and about 
the present Lamb's Conduit Street. The income of the whole trust 
property amounts now to about £6,000, of which £255 is expended 
on the maintenance of the twelve almsmen. There is no visitor, 
and the foundation consists simply of a board of trustees, a school- 
master, assistant masters, a chaplain, and the boys. The trustees 
have from the first been country gentlemen of Warwickshire and 
the neighboring counties, who have used the school for many gen- 
erations for their own children. They were until lately self -elect- 
ing, and the same names, those of the "Warwickshire landed gentry, 
appear again and again ever since the creation of the board in 
1614. The trustees possess legally almost unlimited powers over 
the management of the school, but in practice have left very large 
discretion to the head master, who in internal administration, ap- 
pointing assistant masters, regulating studies, and the like, has 
practically done what he thought best, always, however, with the 
knowledge that the power of review and correction rests with those 
to whom he is responsible for the discipline and instruction of the 
school. This responsibility has, however, been shared by the assist- 
ant masters for the last fifty years, since Arnold on his appoint- 
ment introduced the practice of holding a "levy of masters," as 
it is called, monthly, for consultation on school business. The prac- 
tice has been attributed to his love of equality and well-known 
opinions on government ; but, whatever the origin, the custom has 
worked well, and is not likely to be disturbed. The tutorial sys- 
tem of Eton was introduced at Rugby toward the end of the last 
century by Dr. James and Dr. Ingles, Eton men who were successive- 
ly head masters. As modified by Arnold it still prevails. Rugby has 
no special connection with either university, but provides five exhi- 
bitions annually, ranging from fifty to eighty pounds, which are open 
to free competition. At Rugby the school close is thirteen acres 
in extent, and the games played in it are regulated by an assembly 
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called " big side levy," consisting of all boys in the upper school, 
another democratic arrangement not in use in any other of the nine 
schools. The monitorial system exists in a carefully guarded form. 
The sixth form, or praepostors, exercise it over the whole school, 
for the purpose of enforcing rules and preserving order. They 
have the power of fagging all boys below the fifth form. The du- 
ties of the fags are limited to dusting the sixth-form studies, mak- 
ing toast at breakfast and tea, running messages, and attendance 
at games. Attendance at football, hare and hounds, and brook- 
leaping is compulsory, except for those who are excused by a medi- 
cal certificate ; in fact, as the Commissioners report, fagging at 
games has been reduced almost " to a system of making physical 
education compulsory in all cases in which there is no reason to 
apprehend evil effects upon the health from compulsion." The 
chapel is only used on Sundays, Good Friday, Ash Wednesday, 
Ascension and All-Saints', and on Founders' Day, October 19th. On 
other days there are short morning prayers in the big school and 
evening prayers in the boarding-houses. There are sixty-one foun- 
dationers, or boys living in or within ten miles of Rugby, who get 
a free education, except in tutorial work, for which they pay like 
the other boys. The head master's emoluments, including profits 
on boarders in the schoolhouse, amount to between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a year ; those of the thirteen classical assistant masters 
range from £340 to £1,620 ; those of the three mathematical from 
£580 to £1,410, while the two modern language masters get £1,284 
and £286 respectively. Of all the nine schools, it is the one which 
has made the greatest advance toward grafting a new curriculum 
of modern studies upon the old classical system, though it has 
stopped short in this respect of the best schools of the Victorian 
era. 

Harrow school was founded in 1571, four years later than Rug- 
by, by John Lyon, a yeoman of the parish. He was owner of cer- 
tain small estates in and about Harrow and Barnet, and of others 
at Paddington and Kilburn. All these he devoted to public pur- 
poses, but unfortunately gave the former for the perpetual educa- 
tion of the children and youth of the parish, and the latter for the 
maintenance and repair of the highways from Harrow and Edgware 
to London. The present yearly revenue of the school estates is 
barely over £1,000, while that of the highway trust is nearly £4,000. 
But, though the poorest in endowments, Harrow, from its nearness 
to London, and consequent attractions for the classes who spend a 
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large portion of their year in the metropolis either in attendance in 
Parliament, or for pleasure, has become the rival of Eton as a fash- 
ionable school. The governors are a corporation under charter, and 
were six in number until increased to twelve, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Schools Commissioners. They are accustomed to 
interfere even less than the Rugby trustees with the administration 
of the head master, who himself appoints all assistant masters, gives 
leave to open boarding-houses, and is responsible for the financial 
arrangements of the school. 

The custom, however, of masters' levies exists at Harrow as at 
Rugby, having been introduced by Dr. Vaughan, the late head 
master and a distinguished pupil of Arnold. Harrow, like Rugby, 
has no special connection with either university, but, unlike Rugby, 
has few exhibitions open to yearly competition. Two " John Lyon " 
scholarships are given yearly, of the value of £30, and tenable for 
four years, and there is also a scholarship of £100 a year tenable 
for three years, becoming vacant every fourth year. On the other 
hand, in prizes of medals and books for the best examinations in 
special subjects, the school is unusually rich. The monitorial and 
fagging systems are similar to those of Rugby, the chief difference 
being that the monitors are only ten in number ; each monitor may 
exempt four fags from football if he is playing himself, while the 
head of the school may exempt any number, and that cricket fag- 
ging is more completely organized, the whole number of fags being 
taken in rotation, so that each boy's turn comes only once a week. 
After three years boys are exempt from fagging, though they may 
not have reached the fifth form. Private tuition on the Eton sys- 
tem is universal. The chapel services are confined to Sundays and 
a few great festivals. The choir is composed of boys who meet for 
practice twice a week. The masters in orders preach by turns on 
Sunday, a custom found to be of great value both to themselves 
and to the boys. The foundations are boys resident in Harrow, 
and are exempt from all charges except fifteen guineas for private 
tuition and £2 10s. for school charges. The head master and sev- 
eral of the senior assistant masters have large boarding-houses, while 
others are allowed to keep smaller boarding-houses in which higher 
rates are paid, amounting on an average to an extra cost of £50 
a year. These are intended for boys whose health is such as to 
render them unfit for the rougher discipline and more bracing at- 
mosphere of large houses. The emoluments of the head master, 
after making deductions for exceptional expenses falling on him in 
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respect of repairs of the buildings and otherwise, the result of the 
want of endowments, considerably exceed £4,000 a year, those of 
the assistant masters range between £500 and £1,500. 

Last on the list of the nine schools comes the Charterhouse 
(the Whitef riars of Thackeray's novels). It may be fairly classed 
with the Elizabethan schools, though actually founded in 1609, after 
the accession of James I. In that year a substantial yeoman, 
Thomas Sutton by name, purchased from Lord Suffolk the lately 
dissolved Charterhouse, by Smithfield, and obtained letters patent 
empowering him to found a hospital and school on the old site. 
In the patent sixteen persons are named and incorporated as gov- 
ernors, which number, consisting always of persons eminent in 
church and state, remained unaltered until increased by four under 
the advice of the Public Schools Commissioners. The governors 
meet twice a year to view the state of the hospital, make election 
of poor men and poor scholars, and do other business. The old 
Charterhouse, though situated in one of the most crowded and un- 
suitable quarters of London, had this great advantage over the 
other metropolitan schools, that it had a playground of five acres 
adjoining the buildings. The whole premises, including school 
buildings and hospital, residences for the masters of each, cloisters 
and playground, were surrounded by a high wall pierced by only 
one gateway. In this inclosure the boys lived, side by side, with 
the " poor, aged, maimed, needy, and impotent people," the poor 
brothers of the hospital, and worshiping in the same chapel, a 
pathetic juxtaposition brought out with exquisite delicacy and hu- 
mor in Thackeray's sketch of the last days of Colonel Newcome. 
The property of the corporation, apart from the Smithfield site, 
produced an income of about £23,000, of which about £8,000 was 
spent on the school. The boys were of three classes, sixty founda- 
tioners, named by the governors in rotation, and entitled to freo 
maintenance and education, clothes, and a gown and trencher-cap, 
with an exhibition of £80 a year at either university upon passing 
a satisfactory examination at the age of eighteen ; boarders, who 
lived in the masters' houses, and day boys paying £18 18s. for their 
education. The monitorial and. fagging systems were much the 
same as at Westminster, except that all boys in and above the fourth 
form were exempt. But the old school in Smithfield is a thing of 
the past. Since the visit of the Public Schools Commissioners in 
1862, the governors, acting in the spirit of their recommendations, 
have transplanted the school to one of the most beautiful parts of 
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England, in the neighborhood of Guildford. The great value of 
the site of the old school has enabled them to proceed in the most 
liberal manner, and the new school buildings, boarding-houses, and 
arrangements of all kinds are equal, if not superior, to those of any- 
other school in the kingdom. This experiment, the first of the kind, 
has been eminently successful, and its results have by this time 
reconciled most old Carthusians to the partial break in the school 
traditions and the severance of their school from the hospital and 
the poor brethren. 

The above sketch, though necessarily meager, will, it is hoped, 
help to put our readers on the right road toward an understanding 
of the English public-school system, which undoubtedly furnishes 
one more example of the curious anomalies which are found in every 
department of the many-sided life of the country, and also of the 
strong practical sagacity which underlies the national character, 
and enables the nation, with all its strange wastefulness and indif- 
ference to logical methods, to achieve its ends and get what it 
needs, practically if not scientifically. "We have only to look at 
the names of the founders to see how the need for such institutions 
as these schools must have been felt in all parts of the nation before 
and at the time of the revival of learning. The Crown, great 
churchmen, municipalities, commercial guilds, city tradesmen, yeo- 
men of the counties, are all there ; in fact, the only class conspicu- 
ous by its absence is that of the great nobles and landed gentry — 
the very class which has in the long run made most use of the 
schools. The main object of the founders seems in all cases to 
have been the promotion of the best learning then obtainable ; the 
next, the benefit of certain specified localities and of the poor. The 
two objects proved in the end incompatible, and one or other had 
to give way ; time would show which it was to be. It soon ap- 
peared that there was no demand for the best learning among the 
poor, and so scores of Tudor grammar-schools gave up offering it 
at all, and fell gradually into decay and paralysis, from which they 
are only now awakening. On the other hand, there was and con- 
tinued to be a fair demand for "the best learning" among the 
landed gentry and the professional and mercantile classes, and this 
demand the nine schools which remained comparatively faithful to 
their highest trust were there to meet with more or less success. 
And so (as the Commissioners declare in their report) "public- 
school education as it exists in England, and in England only, has 
grown up chiefly within their walls, and has been propagated from 
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them ; and, though now surrounded by younger institutions of a 
like character, and of great and increasing importance, they are 
still in common estimation its acknowledged types, as they have 
for several generations been its principal centers." 

We are quite conscious, however, that, after having gone with 
us so far, the American inquirer in whose company we started will 
still be entitled to repeat his question in a slightly modified form, 
and to say : " Tou have only told me that certain specified institu- 
tions, differing widely in their constitutions and methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, are public schools in your sense, and that they 
are so because they give a public-school education. Now, then, 
what is this public-school education which they give ? " The same 
question confronted the Public Schools Commissioners whom we have 
so often cited, and is adverted to by them in the introduction to 
their report. They, speaking to an English audience, were able to 
a certain extent to give it the go-by, and, in their report, to treat 
public-school education as " a phrase which is popular and suffi- 
ciently intelligible," without attempting to define its precise mean- 
ing. But this, at any rate, is not so in America, and their example 
can not be followed in these pages. What gives the subject such 
interest as it possesses for Americans is the almost entire absence, 
even in the Eastern States, of educational constitutions answering 
the purposes which the nine schools, and their modern rivals, serve 
in the United Kingdom. However democratic a nation may be in 
spirit and character, and in its political and social constitution and 
organization, the time must come when it will breed a gentry, 
leisure class, aristocracy, call it by what name you will, as certainly 
(as Mr. Emerson has said) as it will breed women. The more vig- 
orous and prosperous the nation, the sooner will the class arise ; and 
the more healthy the class, the more certain will it be to insist on 
the highest culture attainable for its boys and girls. 

But the highest culture can not be brought to every man's door. 
However good your common-school system may be, you can not 
have a thoroughly satisfactory school, so far as instruction is con- 
cerned, except in great centers of population ; and, in those great 
centers, though the school-work and teaching may be as good as 
you require, the conditions of life are not the best for boys '(leaving 
girls out of the question) from twelve to eighteen, the years be- 
tween the home schoolroom and the university. Besides, a large 
portion of the class in question live too far from the great centers 
to make use of the best common schools, without sending their 
vol. cxxveii. — no. 269. 24 
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boys for long periods from under their own roofs. Some system of 
boarding-schools, therefore, must be established ; and the problem 
is how it can be best done, what conditions of government, disci- 
pline, and instruction, will suit the national character and habits 
best, and turn out the kind of men whom the commonwealth needs 
most. 

That the English public-school system, with all its faults and 
shortcomings, has done this work for the old country in a fairly 
satisfactory manner is an unquestioned fact, and might perhaps be 
safely assumed here. We prefer, however, to cite the highest testi- 
mony on the point. The Public Schools Commissioners in their 
report, after a very searching criticism on many parts of the sys- 
tem, confess the obligations which England owes to the schools, 
" which, were their defects far greater than they are, would entitle 
them to be treated with the utmost tenderness and respect " ; and, 
after speaking of the service they have rendered in the maintenance 
of classical literature as the staple of English education, " a service 
which far outweighs the error of having clung to these studies too 
exclusively," continues : " A second and greater service still is the 
creation of a system of government and discipline for boys, the ex- 
cellence of which has been universally recognized, and which is ad- 
mitted to have been most important in its influence on national 
character and social life. It is not easy to estimate the degree in 
which the English people are indebted to these schools for the 
qualities on which they pique themselves most — for their capacity 
to govern others and control themselves, their aptitude for combin- 
ing freedom with order, their public spirit, their vigor and manli- 
ness of character, their strong but not slavish respect for public 
opinion, their love of healthy sport and exercise. These schools 
have been the chief nurseries of our statesmen ; in them, and in 
schools modeled after them, men of all the various classes that 
make up English society, destined for every profession and career, 
have been brought up on the footing of social equality, and have 
contracted the most enduring friendships and some of the ruling 
habits of their lives ; and they have had perhaps the largest share 
in molding the character of an English gentleman. The system, 
like other systems, has had its blots and imperfections ; there have 
been times when it was at once too lax and too severe — severe in its 
punishments, but lax in superintendence and prevention ; it has per- 
mitted if not encouraged some roughness, tyranny, and license, but 
these defects have not seriously marred its wholesome operation ; 
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and it appears to have gradually purged itself of them in a remark- 
able degree. Its growth, no doubt, is due to those very qualities in 
our national character which it has itself contributed to form, but 
justice bids us add that it is due likewise to the wise munificence 
which founded the institutions under whose shelter it has been en- 
abled to take root, and to the good sense, temper, and ability of the 
men by whom, for successive generations, they, have been governed." 
In the case of nations of the same race, and so nearly identical 
in character and habits as the people of the United States and the 
English, it may reasonably be assumed that a system which has 
borne such fruits in the one is at least worth the careful examina- 
tion of the other. "We propose, therefore, in a future number to 
recur to the subject, and consider what is of the essence and what 
are the mere accidents of the English public-school system, in the 
assurance that, whether it may or may not approve itself to the 
American people, an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
it will' greatly help them in determining how to deal best with their 
own boys at the age when the mind is " wax to receive and marble 
to retain," and the characters of most men take the bent and impress 
which they never lose in after-life. 

Thomas Hughes. 



